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ABSTRACT 



This thesis recommends a policy shift based on evidence 
which shows that the United States could benefit from an 
improvement in relations with India. The problematic US- 
Indian relationship is traced from its inception in 1947. 
Political, economic and strategic benefits available through 
a policy shift are outlined. The most significant gain would 
be in the strategic sense, with India as a dominant regional 
actor maintaining regional peace and stability while keeping 
trade and communications lanes open. A concomitant and almost 
equally important benefit of such a policy shift would be the 
added political prestige or influence for the United States, 
especially within the Third and Non-Aligned Worlds. Finally, 
India represents significant economic potential for US 
investment and export. This study will also examine the risks 
inherent in the policy recommended. 
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I. 



INTRODUCTION 



The US-Indian relationship challenges the imagination. 
How could a pair more suited for cooperation or alliance be 
so mired in mutual indifference or even distrust? A 
reasonable explanation may exist for the chasm between the two 
at various intervals of the post-war period, but that 
explanation is no longer valid. While the cold war was at its 
height, the American concern was primarily the containment of 
its superpower rival; India's concern was to avoid alignment 
with either the United States or the Soviet Union. Now the 
focus is changing. 

As it enters the 1990s, the post-war, bi-polar world is 
experiencing shifts in its foundation. Whether US-Soviet 
relations continue to improve or not, repercussions already 
are felt from the apparent super-power thaw. The impact is 
visible from the rumblings within NATO to the disruption of 
ANZUS. The world is determined to progress to some new stage, 
based not solely upon super-power nuclear deterrence but on 
a system of regional security groupings, depending upon each 
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nation-state's individual choice. 



The Indian Ocean is one 



such region. 

It is my hypothesis that whether the US is a leader in the 
new system will depend largely on American policy undertaken 
today and in the near future. Within the Indian Ocean region, 
the destiny of the United States will be determined by the 
wisdom of its policy toward India. Even the built-in 
advantage of a common political system has proven inadequate 
for real US-Indian cooperation. This thesis examines the 
reasons for this inadequacy. In Chapter I, the US-Indian 
relationship is outlined from its inception to 1980. With a 
view toward improving the US position within the future 
framework of the Indian Ocean region. Chapter II reveals 
evidence of the systemic shift occurring within the 
international arena in the 1980s, particularly as these 
changes affect India and its ties to the US. Chapters III, 
IV and V detail the potential economic, strategic/military and 
political risks and benefits inherent in a US policy shift 
toward India. In summary, recommendations will be made for 
the implementation of a successful policy shift. 
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II. BACKGROUND FOR US INTERESTS TO 1980 



The United States and India each have traditionally 
perceived the other as being only marginally within its 
national interest. For the United States, the British 
colonial territory seemed remote and inaccessible. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt made efforts to accelerate the process 
of Indian independence, but most Americans remained ignorant 
of the struggle taking place. For India, the United States 
might have made a shining example of a successful former 
British colony. The US WWII alliance with Great Britain, 
however, tended to overshadow any positive impression which 
might have been made by its potential model. The Indian 
independence movement had been outraged in 1939 by Britain's 
declaration of war on India's behalf. 

Consequently, by the end of WWII, the US and India were 
in no position to make overtures. Even when India emerged 
independent in August 1947, the United States was otherwise 
engrossed by post-war tension with the Soviet Union, over the 
Allied occupations of Japan, Korea, Germany and Austria. 
Furthering global democracy has been a stated US goal from the 
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Truman to the Reagan Doctrine, but ideological aspiration 



often takes a back seat to real-politik . Such was the case 
as the United States remained largely indifferent to the 
emergence of the great new democracy in 1947. 

Another reason for the initial failure to establish a 
close relationship was "the moralistic and self-righteous 
criticism" of which both India and the United States were 
guilty of directing against the other in those early years. 1 
Each was fully convinced its path was correct, and 
relentlessly tried to make the other see its wisdom. This set 
a precedent for mutual indifference that would lead to 
mistrust . 

India's first prime minister and founding father, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, was firmly committed to a policy of non- 
alignment. In his first official speech he stated his 
intention to keep India "away from the power politics of 
groups, aligned against one another, which have led in the 
past to disasters." 2 As the architect of the Non-Aligned 
Movement, along with Gamal Abdul Nasser and Josip Broz Tito, 



x Richard F. Nyrop, ed., India: A Country Study (Delhi: 

Vikas Publications, 1970), p. 34. 

2 G . S. Bhargava, South Asian Security After Afghanistan 
(Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 1983), p. 11. 
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Nehru "realized that polarization of intraregional conflicts 

between the superpowers was the surest way of perpetuating 

them, thereby reducing the regional states to dependencies of 

outside powers." 3 Nehru, writing from prison in 1944, 

recognized that the Soviet Union "already ... is showing an 

expansionist tendency . . . there have been revealing glimpses 

(of the Soviet Union's postwar intentions) . It aims at having 

as many friendly and dependent or semidependent countries near 

its borders as possible." 4 Later, writing his autobiography, 

Nehru expressed admiration for the "courage" and "capacity for 

sacrifice" of communists, although, 

"I am very far from being a communist. I dislike 
dogmatism and the treatment of Karl Marx's writings or any 
other books as scripture which cannot be challenged ... I 
dislike also much that has happened in Russia ... It is 
difficult to be patient with many communists; they have 
developed a peculiar method of irritating others . . . 
Coming back to India, communism and socialism seem a far 
cry ... We have to deal not with communism but . . . with 
communal iam . " 5 

Nehru did prefer socialism as an economic system for his 
country, although India has maintained a mix of the socialist 



3 G . S . Bhargava , South Asian Security After Af g han i sta n 
(Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 1983), p. 11. 

4 Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India (Garden City, 
New Jersey: Anchor Books, 1959), pp. 398-399. 

5 Jawaharlal Nehru, Toward Freedom (Boston: Beacon Press, 

1958) , pp. 348-350 (emphasis added) . 
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